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likely to remain until the morning had it not been for
the resource of the wife of the game warden who was
accompanying them. The rest from the cares of office
also gave Mr. Chamberlain time to indulge in the
sports of which he is so fond, namely fishing and
shooting, and in ornithology, of which his knowledge
is very extensive.  Foreigners seem to find it odd that
he has the inclination, even now when he is Prime
Minister, to study birds, and to write notes on their
habits in the Press. Such astonishment shows that they
do not know very much about him, for behind the
practical and efficient statesman there is the real lover
of the country.   In this he resembles a great many
Englishmen, for a devotion to rural life is a national
characteristic which foreigners never appear able to
understand.   Men as widely separated in time and
outlook as Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr.
Baldwin shared the same views on this point, and
Mr. Chamberlain is but another example of the great
men who prefer to tramp the fields in old clothes rather
than stand at the head of a staircase ablaze with
decorations.    The Industrial Revolution may have
urbanized England, but the link with the soil is un-
broken so far as the heart is concerned, as may be
proved by the flower-pots in the windows even in the
meanest slum.   In this Mr. Chamberlain shares the
feelings of the mass of his fellow-countrymen, who like
him die better for it.

Yet even in Opposition there was plenty of work to
do. The Conservative leaders had decided that they
could no longer be hampered by the pledge of 1924 not
to introduce Protection, and there was much to do if
the electorate was to be educated in the matter before
the next election. In this task the son of Mr. Joseph